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the body. Therefore the Greeks, when they sneezed, 
said ZfO, auMTov'^. Compare the French, Dieu vous 
Wnisse*'. 

The second suggestion is that affections in general 
come from sickness, but that sneezing does not. In 
fact Hippocrates, Prog. 14, tells us that as a rule sneez- 
ing is a salutary symptom. We know that sternuta- 
tories were recommended by physicians, and that, when 
sternutation was induced, it was regarded as a sign of 
convalescence. 

Both explanations fit Greek and Latin alike. The 
first is theological, when sneezing is a good omen for a 
project or undertaking. The second is physiological, 
and the idea is that sneezing is indicative of health*". 

In the cheeks is placed the seat of modesty". The 
reason is patent; PUny, N. H. 11.157, says, Pudoris 
haec sedes; ibi maxime ostenditur rubor. Some such 
idea seems to have been prevalent in Shakespeare's day, 
as is indicated by a passage from Othello 4.2.74-76: 
I should make very forges of my'^ cheeks. 
That would to cinders burn up modesty, 
Did I but speak thy deeds. 

University of Texas. EuGENE S. McCartnEY. 

{To be concluded) 



CORRESPONDENCE 
I 

I have read with much satisfaction the advice of C. K. 
(The Classical Weekly 10.81-82, 89-90, 97-98) to 
read Latin aloud, which I can support from my own 
experience. But I venture to offer a word of caution. 
I hope C. K. will reconsider' his remark (10.97), that in 
reading verse, the ictus must be treated as stress; "We 
can read verse", he adds, "Latin or English, in no other 
way". There is probably some printer's error here, for 
it is obvious to every one that English verse is not read 
in this way, i. e. by putting stress on the second syllable 
of each pair in blank verse; if the words in the verse 
have a different accentuation from their ordinary one, 
that offends every ear, and justly, and to read verse in 
that way makes a monotonous jog trot — "the butter- 
woman's jog to market", as Shakespeare calls just this 
habit. 

It is the same in Latin. The words in Vergil must be 
accented exactly as they are in Livy or Cicero; and the 
rhythm of the verse depends on the length or shortness 
of the vowels, the heaviness or lightness of the syllables, 
,and the subtle interplay of accent with the feet which 1 
now proceed to exemplify. 

<*For some historic sneezes, see Od. 17.541; Xenophon, Anab. 

3.2.9. ... 

^*Conipare also German Gesundheit; Italian Salute, also Felicita, 
Figli maschi; French Bonne Sante; Scotch and Irish, God bless you. 

^°0n the subject of sneezing see Tylor, Primitive Culture^, 1.97 if.; 
Brand, Popular Antiquities (1813), 2.456-463; A. S. Pease, The 
Omen of Sneezing, in Classical Philology 6.429-443. A readily 
accessible discussion of the subject can be found in W. C. Hazlitt, 
Dictionary of Fables and Folk-Lore. 

"In English the word 'cheek' may be used figuratively for 'for- 
wardness', 'impudence', and 'effrontery'. 

"Perhaps 'thy' should be read. 

II have 'reconsidered' the remark, in one sense of that verb, but I 
do not withdraw it. C. K. 



The Latin accent, as we know, fell in each word on the 
last syllable but one if that syllable was long, on the last 
but two otherwise; never anywhere else, except that 
certain phrases are treated as one word (e. g. -que is 
enclitic, prepositions form one group with their nouns) . 
Now if we mark the word accents in Vergil, we find that 
in the first four feet they tend not to fall with the ictus, 
but in the last two feet they do. There is only one line* 
in the Aeneid where all six correspond, but there are 
several in the fragments of Ennius; for Ennius did not 
learn how to reconcile the new Greek meter of quantity 
with a language that had stress-accent. It was Vergil 
who found out the way to do that. English hexameters 
fail because every line is like Ennius's cum legionibus 
iam proficiscitur induperator, and, consequently, it bores 
us to extinction, and I doubt if any man with a sensitive 
ear could endure to hear Evangeline read aloud. 

That is what we must not do to Vergil, or we murder 
him. 

But the proper pronunciation of quantity needs the 
greatest care. Very few scholars, even distinguished 
scholars, really know the difference between long arid 
short, although they are all indignant if you dare to hint 
as much. I have taught my ear to distinguish these 
with painstaking practice, and now I do know, and I can 
explain it to any one who does me the honor to listen ; 
but I cannot always convince Mr. A. or Mr. B. that he 
is confusing stress with length when he speaks, because 
of his inveterate habit. I can do it for schoolboys, how- 
ever, with the greatest ease, if I begin at the beginning; 
and, if any reader of these lines will visit my School, I 
will show him in five minutes the whole thing, and he 
shall have not only Vergil read so as to bring out his 
rhythm (a thing I never heard in all my life until I 
taught myself and others to do it), but Homer with 
quantity and pitch-accent. Believe me, it is worth the 
trouble. 
Pekse School, Cambridge. W. H. D. RouSE. 

The foregoing communication has been in my hands 
for some time. On receipt of it, I at once wrote to Dr. 
Rouse, acknowledging that the paper had come to hand, 
and saying that I should publish it later, with some 
comments. To that suggestion he made no objection. 

Dr. Rouse's position makes one think of Professor 
Bennett's views with respect to the reading of Latin 
verse, set forth in his pamphletThe Quantitative Read- 
ing of Latin Poetry (AUyn and Bacon, 1899; pp. iv -f- 
46), previously elaborated in various contributions to 
the American Journal of Philology: 19 (1898), 361-383, 
What was Ictus in Latin Prosody? ; 20.41 2-428 Rhythmic 
Accent in Ancient Verse. A Reply. The latter paper 
was a reply to an article by Professor Hendrickson, 
A. J. P. 20. 198-210, a review of Professor Bennett's 
earher paper. Professor Bennett's rejoinder brought 
forth a second paper from Professor Hendrickson, in 



"On this see Mr. E. J. Brooks and Dr. Rouse, in The Classical 
Review (articles referred to in my remarks below, page 30, column 
I). C. K. 
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A. J. P. 20.429-434. Professor Bennett set forth his views 
again, later, in Bennett and Bristol, The Teaching of 
Latin and Greek in the Secondary School' (Longmans, 
191 1 : see pages 175-190). 

Views more or less similar to those of Professor 
Bennett and Dr. Rouse may be found in Professor Hale's 
paper, The Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin and its 
Meaning for Latin Versification, The Classical Journal 
2.101-110, January, 1907, and in a pamphlet by J. H. 
Howard, The Quantitative Reading of Latin Verse 
(Scott, Foresman and Company, 1898; 29 pages). 

Dr. Rouse has given his views more elaborately in 
The Classical Review. See first 31 (1917), 144-146, a 
notice of a book by Robert Bridges, the English Poet 
Laureate, entitled Ibant Obscuri. An Experiment in 
the Classical Hexameter. This called forth in The 
Classical Review 31.180-181 a criticism, by Mr. E. J. 
Brooks, to which Dr. Rouse replied, ibid. 181-182. 

Dr. Rouse seems curiously unaware of certain impor- 
tant work in the field in question — or else he ignores that 
work. Neither situation is to me understandable. So 
far as his pronouncement on the quantitative reading of 
Latin verse is concerned, it is enough to point out that, 
on a strictly quantitative reading, no form of Latin 
verse is intelligible, except the hexameter — that is, if 
Dr. Rouse believes, really, that a long syllable requires 
twice the time of a short. If any one thinks he believes 
that, let him get and read Professor Goodell's book, 
Chapters on Greek Metric (Scribner's, 1902), Chapter i, 
Rhythmicus or Metricus?' 

In The Classical Review 31.144 Dr. Rouse begins by 
saying 

Mr. Bridges was led to make this experiment by 
observing the principle of the Latin hexameter, which 
is generally overlooked. It is this: that in the first 
four feet of the verse, the word-accent tends not to fall 
on the first syllable of the foot (commonly called the 
ictus), but in the last two feet it does so fall. 

Did Mr. Bridges or Dr. Rouse think this a new dis- 
covery? Shades of Ritschl! Shades of the 'incom- 
parable' Munro! In The Classical Weekly 3.12 I 
called attention to a paper on this very subject by 
Munro, pubUshed as long ago as 1878, at least, and to a 
far better paper by Professor Humphreys, published in 
The Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion for 1878, Volume lo; see the footnotes to my 
paper. I may call attention to the references given in 
the same footnotes to modem laboratory investigations 
of the matter of accent, stress, and quantity, which quite 
confirm the ancient wisdom brought again, by Professor 
Goodell, in the chapter referred to above, to the notice^ 
of a world all too prone to forget. 

These various papers I had ventured to call to Dr. 
Rouse's attention, and I had asked him whether he held 



iln view of a reference to my views made by Professor Hale in 
the paper alluded to above. I wish to make it clear that throughout I 
am now concerned with two points only: (l) that ictus is, inevita- 
bly, stress; (2) that the view that a long syllable is always, in Latin 
poetry, equal to two short syllables, is untenable. 



to the theory that a long syllable should have twice the 
time of a short. I pointed out also that once, when 
eleven members of the classical staff of a certain 
University heard various kinds of Latin verse, including 
the hexameter, read by a distinguished advocate of the 
theory that ictus does not and should not involve stress, 
they agreed that in actual reading, a beautiful reading, 
by the way, this advocate made ictus stress. The 
eleven compared notes only after the reading; there 
was no prearranged (and biassed plan) to watch the 
reading with respect to this point. The stress was so 
unmistakably there that it could not be ignored by any 
attentive Ustener. 

Dr. Rouse's reply to the note ran, in part, as follows: 

I referred to Vergil, and of course the other 'artificial' 
writers, who kept the Greek rules, not to Plautus. No, 
we do not stress the ictus, which I take to be nothing 
but the name derived from the old dance step, = 94r tf, 
and we give long = 2 short, at least that is our ideal. 
I teach it by walking about, one step to a long. The 
resulting rhythm is appreciably different from anything 
I ever heard any one read; the longs sound longer. 
Most people make no difference at all in /eng/fc ( = time) , 
but only m stress, but they won't believe it, poor inno- 
cents! ... If any of my boys reads singsong, 
accenting the ictus, I have a large Humpty Dumpty 
doll, which is made to bow to him at each ictus. 

With Dr. Rouse's objection to singsong reading, I 
heartily sympathize. But two things occur to me here : 
first, that singsong reading is no necessary or inevitable 
result of regarding ictus as stress, and, secondly, that 
singsong reading is just as easy with his theory. In a 
word, the guilt of singsongness is personal, not a guilt 
inherent in either theory. 

The following note is from Professor Edwin W. Fay: 

It is a pleasure to see one's own thoughts on reading 
Vergil a;loud so well expressed. The proper phrasing of 
Vergil is the best commentary. I feel that Vergil sur- 
passed his followers more in his phrasing — ^his half lines, 
phrases from caesura to caesura, and line-and-a-half 
phrases, for these are the norms — than in any other 
respect. c. K. 

II 

I have been interested in reading Mr. White's paper 
on One Practical Method of Teaching Latin Scansion 
(The Classical Weekly 11.22 1-223). I hope he will 
be pleased, and not annoyed at me for a busybody, if I 
suggest a way by which he may save the whole of this 
time (which, according to page 222, appears to require . 
from five to ten recitations, and one or more lectures). 
This way is simply to read the authors aloud, as I have 
already advocated. If the quantity always be observed 
in reading, both in prose and in verse, the characteristic 
Latin rhythm is absorbed as easily in Latin as it is in 
English; and even the mystery of the caesura causes no 
difficulty, provided the reader does not violate the 
verse-rhythm by laying stress on the first syllable of 
each foot. Half an hoax at the most, probably a quar- 
ter, is enough to explain the doctrine of position. 
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To prove that this is the fact, I enclose two copies of 
Latin verses, which I hope you will find room for'. 
They are the first ever done by their writers ; and I have 
ascertained that they have had no further instruction in 
the rules of scansion than I have indicated. I gave 
them none, and my colleague, who takes the set below, 
tells me that he usually gives a few minutes to the sub- 
ject in beginning Vergil. But the boys have read a 
great deal, not much elegiac it is true, but a great deal of 
Vergil. They were given a piece of English and told 
to put it into Latin verse, and they did it entirely by 
ear. You see their mistakes; one has none at all, the 
other's are easily corrected, and will not reappear. 

These are not isolated cases. It is my regular prac- 
tice, both in Greek and in Latin, in all the meters which 
the boys read; and in order to show that these boys are 
not abnormal, I send you herewith a pamphlet contain- 
ing a number of other pieces. 

I venture to hope that our experience may lead many 

of your teachers out of the desert of Sinai into the land 

flowing with milk and honey. 

Perse School, ^ u r^ n 

Cambridge, England. W. H. D. RouSE. 



REVIEW 



Catalogue of Arretine Pottery (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston). By George H. Chase. Boston: 
Houghton MifiBin Company (1916). Pp. xi -f 
112. XXX Plates. $2.50. 

In this admirable Catalogue Professor Chase has 
made a noteworthy contribution to the history of 
Roman pottery. The Introduction (pages 1-27), a 
revision of the Introduction in his earlier book. The 
Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery (New York, 1908), 
is far and away the best article on this important 
class of vases that has yet appeared; and the descrip- 
tive notes on the 143 objects in the Boston collection 
(pages 28-112) are models of accurate interpretation. 
A comparison of Professor Chase's work with that of 
Walters, Catalogue of Roman Pottery in the British 
Museum, xii-xxiii, 13-43 (London, 1908), will show, 
better than words, the greater detail, keener insight, 
and wider command of the literature exhibited by the 
present book. Thirty handsome plates, two of them 
colored to show the coralline hue of the vases, wide 
margins, and beautiful typography combine to make a 
work of perfect form. 

The Preface, by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, describes the 
growth of the collection since its inception in 1888, 
and the Author's Note explains the method pursued. 
The Introduction deals with Arezzo; references to the 
pottery in ancient literature; the discovery and the 



'It has been found advisable to exclude from The Classical 
Weekly productions of School pupils, both good and bad. Part of 
the material which Dr. Rouse sent is in the shape of a pamphlet, of 
sixteen pages, labelled Specimens. The pamphlet was pnnted at 
HefFer's Printing Works, 104 Hill Road, Cambridge, England, and 
copies of it tnay no doubt be obtained there, or from Dr. Rouse 
himself. C. K. 



distribution of the wares; the methods used by the 
potters; the three classes of Arretine vases — (i) plain 
vases, (2) vases with applied reliefs, and (3) terra 
sigillata; the stamps; the moulds; the decoration; 
glazing; classification on the basis of decoration; in- 
scriptions; the date (ca. 40 B. C.-60 A. D.) and the 
style of Arretine pottery. 

Among the'potters represented are the famous M. 
Perennius, whose name occurs twenty- three times; P. 
Cornelius, whose name is found three times, second to 
Perennius as a maker of beautiful vases; Rasinius, 
represented six times; C. Memmius, once; C. Tellius, 
three times; L. Annius, A. Terentius, C. Vibius, L. 
Pisanus, and Phileros, each once. 

Following the classification of Dragendorff (Bon- 
ner Jahrbucher, 96 [1895]), which Walters also 
adopts (op. cit., xx), the mould-made vases, lerra 
sigillata, are divided into two classes. Class I includes 
the vases, illustrated especially by the work of Peren- 
nius, on which the chief decoration (14) is a 

frieze of single figures or groups of figures, several of 
which are frequently produced from the same stamp. 
The figures are always of the same height, and this 
isocephalism is one of the marked characteristics of 
the class. 

Under this class the vases are further subdivided 
(o to I) according to the subject represented in the 
decoration. On pages 14-15 occurs this statement; 

The favorite subjects are: Dionysiac scenes, such as 
dancing maenads, satyrs dancing, drinking, gathering 
grapes and treading them out, and the birth of Dionysus; 
Heracles and Omphale; Nereids with the weapons of 
Achilles; the Seasons; Nike, sometimes sacrificing 
a bull; winged genii; dancing priestesses with a pecu- 
liar head-dress, the so-called 'kalatpiskos' dancers; and 
banqueting scenes, usually of an erotic character. 

Class II comprises vases, illustrated by P. Corne- 
lius, on which the human figures, no longer treated 
isocephally, are subordinate to the abundant natural- 
istic ornament of flowers, wreaths, masks, bucrania, 
and the like. These, too, are further subdivided 
according to the character of the ornament (o to k). 
Of these the most remarkable is undoubtedly the 
mould showing the Death of Phaethon, No. 66 
(Plates XIV, XV), the earliest extant representation 
of the myth, by Perennius and Bargates. 

Besides these, the collection includes two plain 
vases; several handles and separately modeled reliefs; 
and one stamp. 

Not only is Arretine pottery intrinsically important 
because of its beauty and its place in the history of 
vase-making, illustrating as it does the attempt to 
represent in clay the decorative designs of the costly 
gold, silver, and bronze vases, but, as Professor 
Chase suggests at the close of his Introduction, the 
decorative designs of the Renaissance artists, both 
sculptors and painters, may one day be found to 
have been inspired by the Arretine pottery which Ser 
Ristoro praised so highly. In conclusion, one may 



